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CHILDREN ON SUNDAYS. 


sea-shore , or gather berries on the hill. Our conscience, en- 
lightened from on high, is our guide, and not our neighbour’s 
opinion. Sin is a thing so deadly (it is the conscious 
breaking of a law of God) that it is hard to apply it to 
children in connection with Sunday observance. It may be 
right for them to go to church, and yet it may be no sin for 
them to stay away ; only a little less right. It may be right 
for them to read the Bible on Sunday, and only less right, 
and by no means a sin, for them to read other books. It 
may be right for them to hear a Bible story on their walk, or 
in the garden, and not wrong, but only less right, to forecast 
and anticipate the pleasures of the summer holidays. 

Children have their absolute rights. Let us realize that it 
would be wrong for the child’s Sunday to be deprived either 
of its rest, its joy, or its worship; and be assured that the 
blame would lie not on the head of the child, but on the 
guardian. Let us also realize that the extent to which 
these three great principles are to divide the Sunday are 
matters of opinion between right, more right and less right. 
Wisdom tells us that if you flood the Sunday with the sunshine 
of joy, the child will be seen worshipping with joy, and 
hnding in his recreations the sanctity of rest which he needs. 
The first day of the week is the Lords Day, much more than 
the Jewish Sabbath, and the rigidness of the fourth com- 
mandment and its surroundings must not be allowed to 
outiragh the liberty of conscience in the sight of God, and 

Christt 0 ” T 6 r U ’ eS and traditions of with which 

Christ has made us free. We speak of man's lost Eden at 

he dawn of the human race. Have we not each an Eden 

ly.ngr behind us the golden days of our childhood from 

iMr“ h “e d rrffi r if w , orld ; our 

^rrff 7 S be 7 ‘ he •heir^fffhf 1,! 

the days f sffldfn If 7: b? 7' ba ' lba ‘ 

in seven, called by His defr name 7 "T ,he ° ne da - vs 
Playing in the Jarke, -place T„d Toofth ^ 
most golden days, because of the uncloudefoff the cWM 
ou tin the sunlit garden, who sees his fathe? and motto 

f he frelf ’ nViSible C ° m P a " i0 " un der the shadow 


CHILDREN’S 

OCCUPATIONS IN THE NURSERY. 

K. L. Hart-Davis. 

rr in the house - * 

SO that the elders find it a pleas an! d1 “ d f g °° d s P irits . 
bright faces and merry chatter are ! ° f re ? 0rt ' where 
them. This is indeed Hie nnr f Ways read y to greet 

Som T 

r : “ 

But now and then there comes a changeover the nurserv 
atmosphere, caused by a malady which if very prevaTent in 
bad weather, when the children cannot go out. Its symptoms 
are istlessness and ill-temper, which utterly destroy for a 
time the gaiety and wholesomeness of the nursery. 7 This 
malady goes by the name, in childish language, of “ nothing- 
to-do fever. We all know it only too well, and often have fo 
contend with it. An attack brings quite as much blame 
to the nurse as to the children, for it is not difficult to prevent 
it, or at least to nip it in the bud as soon as a suspicion of it 
appears. 

When the child becomes listless and says he has “ nothing 
to do and is “ so dull, do not let us always say, “ Oh, get 
along and play,” for the child has evidently come to the end 
of his resources and wants us to help him. The cure for 
nothing-to-do fever is plainly something to do — occupation. 

If the nurse can give only a suggestion or two it may be 
enough, or if she will take the trouble to supply some little 
bit of mateiial, such as a needle and cotton, or a glass of 
painting water, or will lift down the heavy box of bricks, 
very likely the child will get to work and forget those listless 
feelings. I do not mean that the child should never be left to 
his own resources to find something to do, but that the nurse 
should try to go forward to meet and help him when he needs 
it. Little children cannot be expected to employ themselves 
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9^8 CHILDREN’S OCCUPATIONS 

alwl^hout suggestions. Their memories are shoTt^hT 
cannot think of things to do as we grown-up folks can. 
Occupations must be congenial and varied and not continued 
too long. We are sometimes apt to say that children are So 
flighty ; they never stick at anything ; a new idea seizes them 
and for a time they can think of nothing else. Someone shows 
them how to plait paper, perhaps, or how to paint cocks and 
hens. For a while they will continue the occupation with 
zest, and then they tire of it and we blame them and say 
their efforts are no use, they are so short-lived. But are we 
right in this — is not this flightiness, kept of course within 
certain due limits, just a natural and not unworthy character- 
istic of childhood r Surely life to them is so new, so fresh so 
full of surprises, and their senses are so keen that they are 
always spying out unknown pleasures. It is natural to them 
to flit like butterflies from one attraction to another, tasting 
sips of honey from many sources. It should be our aim never 
to let them lose this freshness— once take it away and it is 
not easily regained. We may laugh at a child’s ambition 
baby stretch, „g his hand to catch the moon, and two-vear- 

0 «• whe7r Ure Can .“ ft tha ' heav * ca "' The Possibilities 

Of when Im a man” are boundless, when one’s acre does 
not yet reach a double fieri,™ T ^ g does 

effort, and not say, « You silly lit, K enCOUra ? e them ln each 
or “You’ve ennnni . T ly 1 bo F> y° u can t do that,” 

Very often in a ° ^ Wdhout lea ™ing this new thing.” 

“rage" There maybel rare f° meSwhat we used to cal1 a 
by a rage for guessing storfes ° r sk, P pi,1 g 8^5, followed 
i>o long as each occupation is tat ™ 8S f ° r carp entering. 
thing is really accomnii n j \ ken U P ln earne st, and some- 
such rages need ever be T ^ ^ ChUd ’ 1 d ° not think that 
an occupation has been t ’h r" ^ course, sometimes, after 
to say, “ Don’t you think ° r a few da y s > ma y be wise 
much of so-and-so sunnl * er a waste of time to do so 
is far better to have th<? chilH° U ^ Somethin g else ? ” But it 

1 an to see them dawdle een ° n some employment 

measuring the hours by meal da y after da y» merely 

say, with no obieef u , mes > aad “ hanging about,” 
much m this. Some a^vs ! 6 Children differ so 

to employ their snare & bobb y on hand and find 
encouragement. lrne ; °thers need suggestion 


We h make aTuU ' "of ’sWct W ddit' Ve S °™ e ' lmes ™rbam^ 
Htter, put your things awl ^ ,n T e h s and “ Do "'‘ 

it should be relaxed lh an excellent rule > but 

thoroughly understands that Te*’ eSpedall y if the child 
We should suffer a little “ mess »T i tldy UP afterward s- 

r: y re 0 m m p ^1n P « 

If each child y has LTe Lt cornerThis' 0 ^ 
interfered with and which L • own ’ vvhich is not 

according to his fancy, the pride TposTsfon Zt°~e 
him t° keep it tidy. Two or three children will vie whh one 
another as to whose window-sill has the freshest flowers or 
a 6 Shelf ° f b °° ks ° r t0ys is the best arranged. 

„ ® . Said J ast now tba t occupation was the best cure for 

nothing-to-do fever,” but let us consider a little as to what 
occupations are good. To begin with, I should say that any 
occupation which is felt by the child to be of real use is 
valued and enjoyed by him. For example, if instead of 
sewing on the loose button the nurse shews the child how to 
do it, it will be much appreciated. It is, no doubt, less 
trouble to get the thread and do it oneself, but the child’s 
happy smile and pride in “ sewing it all my lone ” is surely 
enough reward for a little patience on our part ; and we may 
go on to build up valuable habits from such simple things. 
We should try and pick out all the little things in the child’s 
life that he can do for himself easily or with a little help from 
us such as the dusting of the toy cupboard, watering the 
nursery flowers, folding clothes, shaking out the beds. I 
remember well our intense pride in being allowed to lay the 
table for dinner or tea on Sunday, while nurse was at church. 
How we endeavoured to forget nothing and used our 
invention to make little ornaments for the table — autumn 
leaves spread round the dishes, little salt-cellars folded in 
coloured paper, tiny button-holes laid, one for each person, 
and so on. 

Then, again, pets are a very healthy source of occupation — 
a bird is but little trouble, and the children can gather green 
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CHILDREN’S occupations in the nursery. 


food for it in their walks and put fresh seed for it each 
morning and be shewn how to shake out its sand through a 
little sieve over a sheet of newspaper. A dormouse is also 
very amusing and so is a box of caterpillars or ordinary l and 
snails; they only want fresh leaves and are very interesting 
to watch. Frogs’ eggs kept in a bowl of fresh pond water 
will hatch out and the tadpoles may be watched for weeks* 
and then when their tails disappear may be carried safely 
back to their pond. 

In the winter it is sometimes difficult to fill the long dark 
evenings — perhaps I can suggest a few simple things. I n 
the hour after tea-time, when the light fades, before the 
lamps are lit we can generally spare half an hour from the 


business ot tne nursery and may make it a delightful time for 
the children. Gather the children round the fire and start a 
guessing game, “ I have thought of something and it begins 
with B., is it hard — round — animal — vegetable, etc.” This will 
last a long time ; or again, Russian scandal is great fun— one 
child whispers a story to another and so on round the circle 
and it is told out at the end to see how closely it has been 

crambo Tnd ' i!™ ^ be g0t fr ° m riddles > dumb 

nu "e can i 7 "’ P C J arades ' Best of all are stories. If 
somethTntr to n ',° her "Rework and give the children 

antalS in paper S pi£ “ thread ’ “ 

piece, or some litlvt’ r 1 oId f ° r the nurser y mantel- 
tell ever so simnle a 1 of needle work— if she can meanwhile 

amusement she can afford' Th ^ by / ar ^ m ° St P°P ular 
as telling stories to children ^ T ^ P ’ easures 50 ST reat 
for tales — stories of ani 1 bo et US on tbe look out 
good. But best of all they «k ' & !f n,UreS ’. fair y tale *. ore all 
yourself, nurse, when vnn ^ e . Somet bing true, all about 
get the children to tell stm^^ & dtt ^ e 8‘i r b” If you can also 
children prefer to listen ^ f eturn > y° u will do well ; most 
wonderful memory for noeiY a nUrSe ° f “J mother's had a 
With the “ Pied p iper P f e ' r ^ and "sed to delight her charges 
several bits of Wordsworth' w'" ^ “John Gilpin “ and 

eart, but most of us can keen “ canr >ot all learn poems by 
verses or songs to T* °P e " for ^ little 

thr ^ n° children ’s poems & h • ° S * nurser i es have some 
through and choose out some , ‘ f nurse will look them 

° read » the children will soon 
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value them and find r . 

Garden of Verses; Henry Stevenson ' s Child’s 

W. Blake's Songs of , nn ol^llrseTm f ° r 

all these are good. ursery Rhymes set to Music ; 

alone. Cutting out picm’res'is^ s whtch children can do quite 
is to take a lar^e sheet A ^ P ’ a " 
a picture — say a farm varrl 6ttle Upon a sub ject for 

S - d 

™ ^ in 

whee,bat ro y f^;a:-’^ r ^,„ih„ s 

«o r Th?w r r , din f g to the r d ' s and pa - d o 

one another o" iTee, “““T * ** overlap 

first and th™ tn . , et ’ lhe barn may be pasted down 

out on , amm rUnning ab ° Ut in fr0nt of ma y be 

and the h i qUlt6 dty ' THe fi ^ ures can then be painted, 
and the whole picture varnished and fastened on the nursery 

wall or given away to some poor family of children. 

At the time of year when the chestnuts are falling, we may 

e p the children to gather them up and make all sorts of 

pretty things for the doll’s house with a few pins and some 

fine coloured wool— chairs, tables, sofas, stools. Do not 

let us think this a useless employment. No doubt, after a 

few weeks the chestnuts will crack and the pins begin to drop 

out. But consider what the child has gained. Watch those 

careful though trembling little fingers struggling with the 

pins, listen to the eager discussion as to whether pink and 

green, or brown and yellow wools would “go together” best, 

see how painstaking the children are, help them to get the 

little chair legs level, to fasten off the wool neatly ; it will 

indeed be far other than a useless task. Even a simple little 

employment such as this is will train them to be artists , to 

love pretty colours and dainty shapes, and to appreciate the 

results of care and finish. 

Lavender bags can also be made with great success, if 
mother will supply a yard or two of quite cheap muslin and 
a few little odds and ends of \d. ribbon. The children will 
soon seize the idea and devise lavender bags of all shapes 
and sizes. Another game they can make for themselves is a 
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dollies’ dinner service. Save all the old visiting cards, cut 
into little circles and ovals for plates and dishes. 
Let the children paint them with rings of colour or flowery 


them up into 


JLei me Liux— — A 

borders; they may copy the nursery dinner service if they 
like. You will find their eyes will be wide open to notice the 
china wherever they go, and they will pick up ideas for their 
designs from shop windows and all sorts of different quarters. 
Next get some very stiff dough — put on the nursery overalls 
and cover the table with newspaper or set a little table in the 

garden. Tell the children to model tiny joints of meat little 

rolls and loaves of bread and puddings, which can afterwards 
be fixed on the cardboard plates and painted in the right 
colours. 

If the children are in the habit of making little things like 
this, for themselves, you will find that they require very 
little to keep them happy. It is the child without ideas who 
is so troublesome and who goes whining to nurse that there 
is nothing to do, and who wants ceaseless attention and up- 
sets all the others in the nursery. 

How much more charming a child’s presents are if he has 
made them himself. Encourage them to save their pennies 

and buy such things as coloured woo]s and suk ^ P 

They' wii? val PaP th’ Seed |f ^ ^ gardenS > t0 ° ls ’ and so ° n ' 
‘‘grub ’L udfl ^ m ° re tha " sweets and 

themselves. ^ ex P eidence choose them in preference 

upbringing of ? p C ° Unt ° f the chil dhood and 

passages from it : — “ From ea "l °™ e11 ’ and wil1 4 u ote some 
taught to do for tu^ r y “fancy the children had been 

undressed himself before^e^w" B ' P ' d — d a " d 

had their own gardens* a 7“ ^ years old • The boys 

kept a most careful bool/* f i!"° m ^ Ve ^ ears °f a S e each child 
Their pennies went chi fl ' S eXpeild i^e by double entry, 
omnibuses for long exriirc’ ^ * n ^°°^ s ar >d presents, and 
no prohibition as to swe i° Ut London. There was 
earnest little double entrv h i >Ut never a penny of these 
tuck shop. However i . ook -keepers found its way to the 
following constant entry in th f™ 0 " 8 the Mothers was the 
& "• " The account Vo °° k ° f 0ne ° f ‘hem. ‘ orange 

“other, who was - the ktnd V °" ‘° describa the children's 

d ° f mot her that rears brave men 
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controlling influence Vihe!' 7ive7 ° f ' ™ y 
anything but a huee resnerx fn ’ ? d how could the Y have 

the" sign* of JZ "nab ^ ed he a r rtu:h OSek h nOW ‘ edge of 
they did not know.” them thln S s which 

We' d"o d not most°of e,i T '“Z dfficU,t ^ in the nursery. 
r v . " us keep Sunday in quite the same Qtri rt 

Ind va n iue Z bUt Want the children to lov 

and count V y “V “ ° Ut eaCh week fr °“ the res. 

keep certain Y haPPy °" e ' A g ° od rule is t0 

Sunday Th -nV 1 certa “ occupations specially for 

the child nV >V1 b<i °° ked forward t0 eac h week, and 

soL i T g °° d habitS ° f P la ""“i? out for itself 

some Sunday occupation. Should we not be very careful 

that the children grow to value Sundays in a sincere 

wayr Let us not shut out from Sunday, with an iron hand, 

things which would really increase its sanctity if rightly 

used. I remember once coming home from school much 

interested in a lesson on glaciers, or ice rivers, on which I 

had been told to write an essay. There were lovely books in 

which I could read up the subject, and there were pictures 

and photographs in the shelves at home. That was Saturday 

evening, and the following Monday early I knew I must 

return to Reading to school. Here was the question, might 

I enjoy Sunday afternoon with the glacier books, or was it to 

be strictly forbidden r I knew in my own mind what I wished 

for, but had to go to my mother for leave. To my delight 

this was most freely given, and I am sure I was all the richer, 

not only mentally, but spiritually, for the hours I spent 

studying those beautiful ice rivers. Throughout our childhood 

we had a clear view in our minds as to what would be really 

“ un-Sunday,” as we expressed it, but Sundays were never 

dull, but marked out as red-letter days to be looked forward 

to throughout the school week. 

Children must often be left more or less alone on Sundays, 

and it is good for them to learn that nurse must go to church, 

or must have time for a walk, and that they must employ 

themselves meanwhile. May I read to you an account which 
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will give you a picture of a Sunday play in the nursery of a 
large family. It comes from the diary kept by the mother . 

«< a picture of nursery days — The Noah’s ark was fetched up 
from downstairs after breakfast, and a large space cleared on 
the nursery floor. First there was the usual procession in 
pairs, and next a twisting double hedge-row of bricks, and 
for the last few Sundays a new idea has sprung up, which is 
far more richly imaginative. A large square is enclosed and 
called the Garden of Eden. There is a grand portico with 
gates and ornamental top. There is no ark, but little houses at 
the corners for the stabling of all the animals — one for cows 
one for hens, one for pigeons. A clock tower on one side 
and steps for Noah to go up and wind the clock. All the 
many multitude of animals, small and great, are arranged in 
groups or in pairs, and all of them have to be fed. This is 
the ingenious part. Each creature has his food in the vessel 
best suited to him. The giraffes reach up to the top of a 
high pot, the elephants dip in their trunks— some have 
chopped leaves, brought in the day before, some have straw 
half-an-inch long, some crumbs, some berries or nuts. One 
child came up to explain why her tea-set was taken out of 
the cupboard—* I’m not having; it to flay with, only to put 
amma s oo in. Ihe endless variety worked out in 

tlZh S 'L m V S real ! y . quite amusing. A china bear, about 
two.nches high was sitting in front of a tin shining dish cover 

^7"“ !?• ‘I 011 '" 8 glaS5 ' ‘ beCaUse he is licking hisself! 
and making h,s hair tidy.' Little dogs peep out of kennels 
cows are milked bv Noah’s son.’ 1 T P , Kennels > 

pail MnnLfa*r C ‘ ns Ulves ’ each with a stool and 

Pigeons fly down on HtUe rou^d ^“of ft 77 fr ° m ' 

animara^ careWW rt P I OVemen ‘ S “" day by Sunday. The 

Every goo d nurse makesTJTfi ^ feW legS are broken/ ' 
as to the way in which th* vi ,, efinite P lan ln her own mind 
sets apart for the lUtle * 8 day Should be S he 

exercise, and ^leep, some for 

the child may rest his sm ll Wltb ( l u ’ et occupation, when 
fingers. It i s not good to h e *P anc | em PW his brain and 
all day, they should learn t & cbb dren “on their legs” 

at least twenty minutes and ^ ! Stl " at tbe table steadily for 

’ a,,d p,ay wi ‘h toys, or read, or paint, 
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or what-not, without iumnino- im rv, 
nursery and begin to go to^cb’ i ^ When they leave the 

will not be such a bittef task frau^ht^ ° f SiUing StUl 

to the teacher. ' ’ ght Wlth so much trouble 

and^L 0 e n L W se r e d the Tildren busT^nd^ V&1Ue employmem > 

upon what they can 

is planned out ; still, let us be careful and leave them plentv 
of room for leisure. There should never be TfZb < 
stress, a cry of “ Oh, but I never have any time ! ” In looking 
back, don t you think the happiest of your childhood’s dly! 
were those when time seemed to glide along without our 
knowing it ? The days seemed so long and yet not ever too 

A life filled to the brim with pressing duties may be useful 
and necessary discipline for us when we are grown older 
but children surely should not feel the burden of such stress! 

Sometimes we say they dream and waste their time, but 
after all what do we know of all that is going on in their 
minds ? Definite hours of occupation are indeed most 
valuable for them, and they will soon learn to appreciate 
them, but there should be plenty of room in the day for 
perfect freedom of leisure time, all the child’s own. He will 
fill it for himself in his own way, and it will probably be as 
fruitful to him as any employment that we can devise. 


